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* 5.    But he was wounded for our transgressions,
He was bruised for our iniquities ;
The chastisement of our peace was upon him;
And with his stripes we are healed.

7.    He was oppressed, and he was afflicted,
Yet he opened not his mouth :
He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter,
And as a sheep before her shearers is dumb,
So he opened not his mouth.

The temptation to regard the tragic fate of the Nazarene
as the necessary fulfilment of this prophecy, and to use the
vivid images of these superb lines to eke out their perhaps rather
hazy recollections of the traditional accounts of the Passion,
was one which the Christians could scarcely be expected to
resist. But the naturalness of their action is not a justification
of it, or a proof that Deutero-Isaiah really intended the words
in question to refer to the Messiah.

While the whole poem is permeated by the myth of the
servant of Jahweh,* it is not surprising that it contains no
explicit statement calculated to establish the precise meaning
of that myth. On the whole the critics are agreed in viewing
this Ebed-Jahweh as a personification of the chosen people,
Israel,2 and in taking the following chapters as an account of
the trials of the Jewish nation at the hands of the goyim, who
enjoy their brief hour of triumph, till the repentance of the
Exiles prepares the way for the new Covenant (lix.) and the
victorious establishment of the New Jerusalem (lx.),

Arise, O Jerusalem, and shine;   for thy light is come,
And the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.

This interpretation is extremely plausible, but it has been
challenged none the less, even by those who are not bound by
credal considerations. Hugo Gressmann, for instance, to whom
theology is indebted for so many valuable suggestions, has
pointed out that the Servanttc undergoes suffering and trial with
his people, but cannot be identified with them"-3 And since in
his opinion there can be no question here of a historical figure
(for, as he points out, Isaiah's description falls altogether out-
side actuality, and has nothing personal or specific about it4),
he assumes that the Prophet is thinking of an ideal Servant,
the Messianic King. He qualifies this general conclusion,
however, by making it clear that Deutero-Isaiah has created a

1  Isa. sliL 1-4 ;  xlix. 1-6 ff.;  1. 4, 4-10 ; Mi. 13-liiL 12.    On these
passages see CCLIX, 287 jff.

2  CCXXTTI, 18 ff.              3 CCLIX, 317.               * CCLIX* 219-23.